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596. Is maith sgeul go d-tig sgeul eile. [One story is good till another one comes.] 

597. Is fusa tuitim na eirigh. [Falling is easier than rising.] 

598. Leigoann gaeh duino nallach air a ngearran easgaidh. 

[Every one lays a burden on the willing horse.] 

599. Gearr mo chionn a's cuir ccirin air. [Cut my head, and then put a plaster on it.] 

Spanish. Quebrdstene la cabeza> y ahora me untas el casco. [You first break my head, and 

then anoint my skull.] 

English (Ulster). You knock me down, and Hck me for falling. 

600. Ma threigcar a sean-fhocal, ni bhreugn'ar e. [Though the old proverb may be given up, it 

is not the less true] 



STONE SEPULCHRAL URNS. 



Although baked earthen urns have been found in very large numbers throughout Ulster, as 
well as in other parts of Ireland, stone urns are of extreme rarity. At the great exhibition of 
Ulster antiquities, held in the Belfast Museum in 1852, (on the occasion of the meeting of the 
British Association), in which were assembled all the chief private collections of the province, only 
three specimens of this kind of urn appeared ; while clay urns were numerously represented. In 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy there is but a single specimen ; and the notices which 
have been published of the discovery of any others do not exceed two or three. A very curious 
urn of this description, which lately came into my possession, seems deserving of record. 

A year or two ago, a farmer named John Petticrew, of Camcoagh, in the parish of Skerry, 
(County Antrim), four miles from Ballymena, was removing some stones out of a field, previous to 
breaking it up with the plough, when his men came upon a large flat slab not far from the surface. 
On raising this, there was found underneath an oblong hollow space, about three or four feet in 
length, formed of rude flat stones ; and in this were discovered a very perfect stone urn and a 
remarkable lozenge-shaped stone implement, but no bones or other remains of any kind. The urn, 
when found, was placed with its mouth up, contrary to the usual position in which sepulchral 
urns are generally discovered. The district where the field is situated is wild and hilly, and the 
spot where the discovery was made is on the slope of a hill. No other object of antiquity is known 
to have been found near the same place, with the exception of a fragment of a clay cinerary urn 
of the ordinary kind, which was brought to me along with the other articles. 

The stone urn is accurately represented, both as to form and colour, by the accompanying chromo- 
lithograph : the drawing is rather less than the full size. The material of which the urn is made is 
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STONE SEPULCHRAL URN, 

Fonni intke Coumy of Antrim. 

(full size) 
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a very hard reddish sandstone, and seems to have acquired its dark colour on the surface from exposure 
to fire. It will be observed that in form this specimen altogether differs from the baked clay urns, of 
which four excellent examples are figured in this Journal , anth page 112. It also differs from them 
essentially in the depth of its cavity. While the interior of a clay urn is always of the same form and 
depth as the exterior (merely deducting the thickness of the material), the stone urn now described has 
been hollowed out only to the depth of one inch and a quarter, the height of the urn being five 
inches. There is another peculiarity: both the urn and the cavity arc oval, not circular. The 
ornamentation is of the simplest kind, and the lines are cut only to a small depth, owing to the 
hardness of the material and, probably, to the imperfect tools at the command of the workman. 

The circumstances under which this um was discovered leave no doubt of its sepulchral 
character. Like other urns found in ancient graves, it must have contained some portion of 
human remains ; but the small capacity of the cavity shows that this must have been very trifling, 
possibly a small quantity of blood, or the ashes of the heart The upright position of the vessel, 
when found, would seem to favor the idea that the contents had been liquid. 

In the second accompanying plate [fig. 1], a coloured figure (full size) is given of the lozenge- 
shaped implement which was found along with the urn. It may be called a hammer, for want 
of a better name ; but I do not see how a handle could have been fitted to it. The hollow on each 
side is of very trifling depth. 

So far as I am aware, we have no information, either from history or tradition, to guide us in 
assigning any date for the use of such sepulchral urns. Urn-burial, we know, preceded the introduc- 
tion of Christianity ^all over Western Europe ; but little more than this can as yet be determined. 
As regards the comparative antiquity of clay and stone urns, we have no reason for assuming that 
either was the older. Eor my own part, I think it probable that they do not differ in antiquity, 
and that the use of stone would be resorted to only in exceptional cases, in order to form a more 
costly and more durable depository for the remains of distinguished persons, or in situations 
where suitable clay could not be procured. The whole subject, however, is enveloped in complete 
mystery. 

The only examples, which I have met with, of stone urns resembling this in form are two ; 
one of them exhibited by the late Edmund Getty, Esq., on the occasion referred to, the other now 
in the possession of George Stephenson, Esq., of Lisburn. Sketches of these are given in the second 
accompanying plate. [Eigs. 2 and 3 J. Nothing is known of the circumstances under which they 
were found. They are both smaller than the one described, but very similar in form and material, 
and they are both oval. The cavities likewise are extremely shallow : that of Mr. Stephenson's 
is only three-quarters of an inch deep, the total height of the urn being four inches. Both these 
urns have the dark colour on the surface observable in the other specimen, although the reddish 
sandstone of which they are made is readily perceptible here and there. 
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The only other stone urns found in Ireland, that I am aware of, are the following. 

1. Sir T. Molyncux, in the Appendix to Boate's Natural History of Ireland, (published in 
1726), gives an engraving of one which, he states, " was discovered in a mount at Knowth, a place 
in the County of Mcath, within four miles of Drogheda. It was found inclosed in a square stone 
box, about five foot long and four broad, made of four rude large flag-stones set together edgeways. 
The urn itself was one great heavy stone of an oblong round figure, somewhat of the shape of the 
upper part of a man's scull, but five or six times as large. It was of a sandy grit like freestone, 
but much coarser and heavier : its length about sixteen inches, about twelve in breadth, and eleven 
in height : its cavity but shallow, not above five inches deep, in which were found loose frag- 
ments of burnt bones. They seem to have taken pains in adorning the outside with rude lines and 
carving" [p. 200], 

2. Another stone urn of a bowl-like form, now in the Museum of the Boyal Irish Academy, 
is figured in Mr. Wilde's catalogue of that Museum, page 134. It is eight and three-quarter 
inches high, about ten and a-half broad, one inch thick, and about five and a-half deep, and 
ornamented outside with two bands of zig-zag lines. Locality where found unknown. 

3. A stone urn, of similar shape to the last, was found in levelling an old rath near Trummery, 
(in the County Antrim), and is now in the possession of George Stephenson, Esq., Lisburn. Its 
dimensions are as follows : — height four and three-quarter inches, external diameter seven inches, 
depth of cavity three and one-eighth inches, diameter of cavity six inches. The only attempt at 
ornament is a series of bands, produced by furrows sunk in the stone at irregular distances. The 
material is hard sandstone, having the surface of the usual dark colour. 

4. A remarkable instance of the discovery of another stone urn in the County of Antrim, is 
thus mentioned in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, for 24th of May, 1852 [vol. v. 
p. 229]. " Mr. J. Huband Smith, exhibited a stone urn with a glass urn [ring], found in a tumu- 
lus at Dunadry, County of Antrim. On the surface of the tumulus there was a rich, black, 
loamy soil ; and the farmer on whose land it was, having resolved to spread this over the adjoining 
ground, proceeded to remove it for that purpose. In doing so, he came to the cairn, in which he 
discovered, at a depth of three feet from the surface, on the eastern side, and lying horizontally, a 
human skeleton, having on its hand a ring of lignite, and at the feet the stone urn and a little glass 
ring. The urn was distinguished from those found hitherto, by having handles at the sides and 
a brass cover on the top. The mound, which was exceedingly large, is now entirely effaced." 

EOBERT MacADAM. 
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